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THE ALDINE. 



easy to perceive that he would in due time make a 
name in the world of art. To a certain extent this 
promise has already been fulfilled, the picture here 
mentioned having been ' ' the sensation of the season " 
at the Royal Academy in 1873. 

The qualities of drawing first noticed are still his 
strongest characteristics, as shown in ' ' The Applicants 
Waiting." The picture conveys its meaning in sim- 
ple terms with the power of plain Saxon English in 
descriptive writing. It tells a story of suffering and 
distress with such truth of expression that the appeal 
to sympathies of a sensitive observer soon becomes 
painful. The group awaiting the routine opening of 
the door is perhaps almost too typical of the varied 
forms of human misery that drag slowly deathward in 
the streets of London, though limited information will 
not authorize my saying that the artist oversteps the 
modesty of nature. Night is coming on, dark and 
stormy, and wet snow is falling heavily. Huddled 
under the gas-light, the habitues of the place, para- 
doxically known as "regular casu- 
als," wait, in nerveless apathy, the 
unbarring of the familiar door. 
Formed in line or aimlessly mov- 
ing about are the fresh victims of 
misfortune, newly arrived at this 
doleful resort. In the foreground, 
a young widow droops over her 
babes, too faint and cold to afford 
warmth or nourishment any more. 
Near at hand a decayed gentleman, 
limp and vacant, no longer con- 
scious of either pride or shame, 
seeks directions from the police of- 
ficer on duty, his benumbed facul- 
ties scarcely comprehending the 
wretched situation to which he has 
fallen. A mechanic of the better 
sort leans against the wall with his 
destitute family gathered about him. 
The wife, utterly crushed, is sob- 
bing bitterly over the children, and 
these cling to her poor gown, fright- 
ened anew to see mother breaking 
down so pitifully. The father holds 
in his arms a sick girl, soon to find 
other shelter than that given by the 
harsh charity of the casual ward. 
To my mind, this man is the most 
touching figure in the picture. He 
is a good, hard-working English 
mechanic, temperate, skillful, able 
and prudent. He has given the 
strength of his manhood, the cun- 
ning of his hand, the best of his 
faculties sharpened by poverty, to 
the fight for life. He has given 
dauntless courage, heroic self-sacri- 
fice and desperate energy to the 
conflict, and has at last been disas- 
trously beaten at every turn. As he stands, cast out, 
vanquished, against that workhouse wall, his dying 
daughter in his arms, his starving family around him, 
the expression that comes into his face is awful to 
look upon. Mr. Fildes has caught and transferred 
that expression to his canvas with rare discernment 
and skill. 

This particular work is not of the highest order, 
being but the delineation of an incident unhappily 
only too commonplace ; but it exhibits capabilities on 
the part of the painter which qualify him for success 
in the noblest endeavors of his calling. It displays 
the action of a powerful imagination, making use of 
material verities gathered by apprehensive perception. 
It shows, too, the acquired skill of a faithful and dili- 
gent worker ; the drawing, as intimated, being mas- 
terly. Indeed the picture is so admirably developed 
by the point, that color is at first disregarded and we 
are presently disappointed to find the chromatic effects 
are perplexing and unsatisfactory. Mr. Fildes 7 em- 
ployment of pigment is, here at least, peculiar. It 
seems uncertain, inharmonious, and indicative of a 
lack of confidence. The subject is, however, pheno- 
menal, and the treatment of the misty atmosphere of a 



snow storm under London gas-light can not be criti- 
cised on general principles. Mr. Fildes knows a deal 
more about the matter than we others, and we are to 
some extent bound to accept his report as authorita- 
tive. He certainly does not attempt any meretricious 
effects ; his hand palms no dramatic tricks upon us ; 
he honestly endeavors to show the truth as he has seen 
it. If his flesh tints look crude, and if the murky 
glare of the gas does not appear to distribute the curi- 
ous, pinkish light, the conditions of the scene must 
be considered before a verdict as to color is rendered. 
Other works of the artist may yet indorse to us the 
excellence of this. I trust our collectors will give us 
the opportunity of seeing such examples ; and mean- 
time we may accept the present one as the greatest 
modern picture in the English exhibit. 

I have mentioned Alma Tadema's ' ' Vintage Festi- 
val," reproduced by Blanchard's burin. It is his most 
important work in this exhibition, and an unusually 
ambitious performance of an artist given to wasting 



Mummy" and "The Convalescent." They both ex- 
hibit great learning, truthful drawing and masterly 
command of color. This artist is also represented 
by two other water-colors, of which I hope to speak 

hereafter. — John V. Sears. 
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MOUNTAIN STREAM. — Homer D. Martin. 

really wonderful skill on puerile subjects. As an in- 
stance I cite his water-color entitled ' ' The History of 
a Faithful Wife. " I can not understand the object of 
this work, unless it was intended as a practical pro- 
test against all the conventionalities which have been 
the special objects of Young England's rage since the 
revolt of the preraphaelites, five-and-twenty years since. 
The story is that of the persecuted Galsuinthe, the 
mythical queen, at whose tomb occurred the miracle 
of the falling lamp, which, instead of breaking, bur- 
ied itself immovably in the stone pavement. The 
legend, in old French, is transcribed in full, occupy- 
ing about one quarter of the frame; and the three 
separate compartments of the picture are subordinated 
to this text. But even with the letter facing the de- 
sign, the miracle is but faintly indicated, the lamp 
not appearing in the least as if sunk below the surface 
of the stone. It is, as before said, impossible to de- 
pict such an incident with paint or point. There is 
ample evidence of knowledge and technical skill dis- 
played ; but, if the work is art at all, it is the art of 
the missal illuminator modernized. 

I have only space to mention Tadema's other oil 
paintings, of which there are two, namely : ' ' The 



The scenery of the Alleghany Mountain region, 
throughout its whole extent, is surpassed in pictur- 
esque beauty, probably, by hardly any other portion 
of the continent. It is, indeed, artistically considered, 
a typical mountain region, containing all varieties of 
scenery, from the quiet pastoral beauty of the low 
foot-hills to the rugged grandeur of high peaks and 
dizzy precipices. The mountains forming the great 
divide between the eastern and western portions of 
the country east of the Mississippi, streams come 
down their sides, on their way to add their waters to 
the Atlantic on the east, and to the great Gulf, 
through the Father of Waters, on 
the west. Long as the Alleghanies 
have been known, they still retain 
much of the original wildness of 
their aspect, large tracts of land yet 
remaining in these regions which 
have been comparatively little dis- 
turbed by civilization ; and many 
such a nook as shown in our 
engraving may be found, where the 
mountain stream babbles on over 
obstructing rocks, through leafy 
shades, as it has done since the 
mighty mountains from whose tops 
it is fed reared their crests above 
the plains unnumbered ages ago. 

The engraving is from a picture 
by Mr. Homer Martin, N. A., and 
gives, as well as can be given with- 
out the aid of color, a fair exam- 
ple of the work which has given 
this artist an enviable reputation. 
Mr. Martin has shown a fondness 
for mountain scenery, for com- 
muning with Nature in her secret 
haunts, an aptness in transferring 
her lineaments to canvas, and a 
praiseworthy patriotism in hunting 
for and perpetuating the loveliest 
scenes of American landscape, 
which have justly won for him 
the gratitude of true lovers of our 
common country. In the Loan 
Exhibition at the Academy of De- 
sign he is represented by two 
charming specimens, not unlike 
the one we reproduce. They are 
the "Head-Waters of the Hud- 
son " and the " Adirondacks, " both 
the property of Dr. F. N. Otis and 
both well worth careful scrutiny. Our example 
shows, however, to those who can not visit these gal- 
leries, the style of composition and of drawing of this 
artist, and also the conscientious attention to detail 
which characterizes his work. 



AROUND NEW YORK. 



We gave in a recent number of The Aldine some 
account of one of the most attractive regions, for lov- 
ers of natural scenery, to be found near New York, 
or, for that matter, in the whole country — the Valley 
of the Lehigh. Visitors to this region travel by the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, which begins at Phillipsburg, 
and this place is reached from New York by the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, a road which itself trav- 
erses an exceedingly attractive country, though the ro- 
mantic element so conspicuous along the Lehigh 
Valley is wanting. The several branches of the road 
run through a country which is rather pleasing than 
grand in its characteristics, being occupied for the 
most part by farms and by thriving suburban cities 
and villages which have been built up, if not origin- 
ally called into existence, by the road itself. This 



